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Fixture.  Oh.  yon  old  poacher!  There’s  your  service—  {Snapping 
his  fingers]  —there’s  your  livery — [Throwing  it  of  ]— there  s  your 
baggage — [Handing  his  wife  over  to  Sir  Mark ] — I  11  have  law  and 
poison— an  attorney  and  an  apothecary. 
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a  Kolantr  for  an  ©liber. 

Mock  madness  and  real  jealousy  (though  jealousy  is  not  mock 
madness,  but  real  1)  are  the  elements  of  this  amusing  farce,  which  i3 
founded  on  two  French  pieces  by  the  everlasting  Scribe— the  “  Visite 
h  Bedlam,"  and  “  line  Heure  de  Manage.”  Mr.  Morton  has,  how¬ 
ever,  so  skilfully  recooked  them,  that  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver  might 
pass  muster  tor  a  dish  of  genuine  good  old  English  fun.  The  plot  is 
complex,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  stage  trick.  Sir  Mark  Chase,  a  hale 
but  hypochondriac  hunter  of  the  old  school,  in  a  ht  of  the  blue  devils, 
informs  his  nephew,  Mr.  Selborne,  that  he  is  approaching,  per  rail¬ 
road,  his  latter  end,  and  requests  him,  as  he  prefers  a  thumping 
legacy  to  a  bran  new  shilling,  to  present  to  him  with  all  speed  his 
bride  in  the  person  of  the  pretty,  but  mischievous  Maria  Darlington. 
Now  Mr.  Selborne  has  already  wedded  a  wife,  yet,  for  some  reason 
still  to  be  explained,  he  appoints  Miss  Maria  to  meet  him  at  the 
country  mansion  of  Sir  Mark.  The  meeting  takes  place,  and  the 
usual  long  faces  are  put  on  to  suit  the  solemn  scene  !  At  this  mo¬ 
ment  Fixture,  a  favourite  Yorkshire  servant,  is  heard  chanting  up¬ 
roariously  “  Old  King  Cole  !”  What  an  unfeeling  fellow  1  Then  he 
is  “  mortal  "  glad  to  see  his  young  master,  whom  he  farther  compli¬ 
ments  by  remarking  how  “  deadly"  well  he  looks— apt  and  ominous 
phrases  !  that  lead  Mr.  Selborne  to  conclude  that  his  poor  dear  uncle 
is  “gone."  The  harmonist  wishes  that  he  had  “ tiot,"  for  he’ll 
find  it  rather  “cold"  though  he  expected  (the  old  Nimrod!)  to  be 
soon  in  a  “fine  glow!"  All  this,  in  the  mouth  of  Emery,  was  won¬ 
derfully  droll  and  entertaining.  Sir  Mark,  however,  is  neither  dead 
nor  dying,  if  his  Stentorian  voice  may  be  trusted,  bidding  the  bells  to 
be  set  ringing,  the  bonfires  to  be  set  blazing,  and  the  October  to  be 
tapped,  to  celebrate  the  young  couple’s  arrival  at  Warrender  Hall ! 
What  is  to  be  done  in  this  dilemma?  Why  the  bride  shall  be  the 
bridemaid,  and  the  single  young  beauty  the  bride  !  and  so  delighted 
is  Sir  Mark  (thus  tricked!)  at  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  that 
(resigned  old  roisterer !)  he  has  now  but  to  doff'  his  shooting  gaiters 
and  die ! 

For  his  bodily  health  is  bad— very  bad  !  the  least  exertion  (that  day 
has  he  marched  “  only"  eighteen  miles  !)  knocks  him  up.  He  feels 
quite  faint  (Fawcett  puffing,  blowing,  blustering,  and  red  as  a  corn- 
poppy,  faint!)  with  hunger!  He  eats  and  drinks  like  a  Trojan,  and 
sleeps  like  a  top  —  but,  alas  !  that’s  all.  His  weak  pulse  and  fragile 
frame  must  be  recruited  with  creature  comforts,  and  Fixture  is  com¬ 
manded  (not  in  a  whisper!)  to  put  the  venison  pasty  and  a  tankard  of 
home-brewed  on  the  side  table,  for  the  deuce  of  a  thing  else  can  he 
touch  “  before"  dinner ! 

This  conjugal  ruse  produces  some  perplexing  results.  Mr.  Selborne 
and  Maria  are  pertinaciously  pushed  into  one  chamber  by  the  hila¬ 
rious  old  hypochondriac,  and  the  bride  is  shown  into  another ! 
Coining  back  for  his  gun.  Sir  Mark  sees  the  impatient  husband  on 
tip-toe  tapping  at  the  bridemaid’s  room  door,  and  “  Fanny!  Fanny  1” 
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softly  whispered,  brings  forth  the  fair  one.  Then  follows  a  plot  to 
hoodwink  the  “old  boy  !”  with  sundry  secrets  worth  knowing,  which 
so  turn  topsy  turvy  all  his  notions  of  matrimonial  constancy,  that  he 
denounces  the  modern  l>on  Juan,  and  calls  the  unsuspecting  bride 
(Miss  Maria!)  to  join  him  in  his  virtuous  indignation  !  Instead  of  a 
red-hot  broadside  from  the  artillery  of  jealousy,  the  gay  deceiver  is 
playfully  patted  and  reproved  for  being  a  “naughty  man!”  a  reproof 
so  monstrously  disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  that 
Sir  Mark  opens  his  battery  against  both  husband  and  wife,  and  re¬ 
solves  to  restore  the  bridemaid  (trembling  Miss  Tiverton  !)  to  her 
friends,  in  the  mean  time  handing  her  over,  for  safe  custody,  to  old 
Deborah,  the  housekeeper. 

An  equipage  is  seen  passing  the  gates — ’tis  the  Hon.  Alfred  High¬ 
flyer,  M.P.,  of  Racket  Hall.  For  eleven  months  and  seventeen  days 
(she  has  counted  them  1)  the  bright  eyes  of  Maria  Darlington  had  not 
bent  languishingly  on  that  dashing  young  Jehu,  with  whom  3he  had 
had  a  lover’s  quarrel.  One  good  turn  deserves  another— Mr  Sel- 
borne  resolves  that  they  shall  meet,  and  having  learned  from  Fixture 
that  the  Highflyer’s  destination  is  the  lunatic  asylum,  next  door,  he 
bribes  York— (with  what  comic  cunning  did  Emery  pocket  the  bribe. 
Winking  wickedly  !)— to  introduce  the  M.P.  into  Sir  Mark’s  mansion 
as  the  mad-house,  and  to  dub  him  (Mr.  Selborne)  managing  director 
of  the  same!  With  her  locks  pictuiesquely  dishevelled,  and  most 
musically  mad,  Maria  chants  a  ditty  of  the  olden  and  happier  time, 
before  that  unlucky  Newmarket  epistle  cut  their  loves  in  twain.  He 
remembers  the  melody,  and  to  his  astonishment  learns  that  Maria  is 
the  melodist !  The  loud  hallooing  of  Sir  Mark  Chase  destroys  the 
charm.  Who  is  that  remorseless  shouter?  A  lunatic  sportsman, 
but  harmless  as  a  dove  !  whom  his  keeper  kindly  indulges  (just  to 
keep  his  hand  in!)  with  an  unloaded  pop-gun.  Here  occurs  some 
whimsical  equivoque,  of  which  the  sturdy  Fawcett  and  the  mercurial 
merry  Jones  made  the  most,  which  ends  in  the  Highflyer  bringing 
down,  at  a  long  shot,  the  bewildered  baronet’s  pet  macaw,  and  (for 
the  gun  has  a  second  barrel)  refusing  to  return  the  deadly  weapon, 
lest,  in  a  fit  of  frenzy' — for  the  old  sportsman  declaims  and  dances 
with  rage  ! — he  should  be  winged  like  the  macaw.  The  desired  in¬ 
terview  between  the  estranged  lovers  follows.  Highflyer  is  once  more 
warbled  and  waltzed  out  of  his  wits,  and  the  fair  maniac,  after  play¬ 
ing  her  part  to  admiration,  drops  very  naturally  into  his  arms. 
“Mercy  on  us!”  ejaculates  Sir  Mark,  suddenly' breaking  in  upon 
them— the  mad  lady  screams  and  takes  flight,  and  the  gentleman  dis. 
covering  that  he  had  been  duped,  determines  to  give  all  parties  A  Ro¬ 
land  Jor  an  Oliver!  He  first  returns  the  compliment  upon  Fixture 
whom  he  makes  stark-staring  jealous,  by  insinuating  a  liaison  between 
the  amiable  Mrs.  F— and  Sir  Mark?  York,  yelling  and  half  crazy, 
and  denouncing  the  baronet  as  an  old  poacher !  an  old  dragon  1 
throws  his  cast-off  livery-coat  in  his  face— that’s  his  bag  !  and  hands 
over  to  him  Mrs.  Fixture— that’s  his  baggage !  Next  comes  the 
green-eyed  monster  to  give  those  two  turtle-doves,  Mr.  and  Mrs 
e  orne,  a  turn;  for  Sir  Mark  calls  his  nephew  over  the  coals  for 
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Mark  is  reconciled,  and  the  farce  ends  merrily,  with  a  marriage  and 
a  song. 

A  Itoland  for  an  Oliver  was  capitally  played.  Miss  Foote  made 
her  first  great  hit  in  Maria.  Fawcett,  Jones,  and  Emery  were  alike 
admirable  in  Sir  Mark,  Highflyer,  and  Fixture.  Emery’s  portraiture 
of  rustic  jealousy  was  wonderfully  tragic  and  true;  even  Fawcett,  an 
old  stager,  stood  appa'led  at  it !  Mr.  Rayner  we  have  seen  play  the 
part,  and  well,  but  in  every  Yorkshire  character  of  his  day,  Emery 
never  found  an  equal.  Alone  he  stood,  and  unapproachable.  His 
humour  and  pathos  were  marvellously  forcible  and  tine.  We  say 
the  same  of  Fawcett,  Munden,  and  Bannister,  in  this  rare  combi¬ 
nation  of  two  opposite  excellences — Job  Thornberry,  Old  Dornton, 
i  and  Walter,  to  wit! 

D. - G. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 

The  Conductors  of  this  work  print  no  plays  but  those  which  they 
have  seen  acted.  The  Stage  Directions  are  given  from  personal  ob¬ 
servations,  during  the  most  recent  performances. 

EXITS  and  ENTRANCES. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left ;  F.  the  Flat,  or  Scene  running  across 
the  back  of  the  Stage;  D.  F.  Door  in  Flat;  R.  U.  Right  Door; 
L.  D.  Left  Door ;  S.  E,  Second  Entrance ;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance; 
C.  D.  Centre  Door. 

RELATIVE  POSITIONS. 

R.  means  Right;  L.  Left ;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre; 
L.  C.  Left  of  Centre. 

R.  R.  C.  C.  L.  C.  L. 

***  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Stage,  facing  the  Audience. 


Cast  of  \\)i  Characters, 

As  performed  at  the  Theatres  Royal,  London. 


Drury  Lane.  Covent  Garden. 

Sir  Mark  Chase. .  . .  IVIr.  Dowton.  ,  t  ]\Jr.  Fswcctti 

Mr.  Selborne .  Mr.  Penley.  Mr.  Abbott. 

Alfred  Highflyer  . .  Mr.  Browne.  . .  Mr.  Jones. 

Fixture .  Mr.  J.  Russell.  ..  Mr.  Emery. 

Gamekeeper  .  Mr.  Bedford.  . .  Mr.  Isaacs. 

M>s.  Selborne  ....  Miss  I.  Paton.  ..  Miss  Beaumont. 
Maria  Darlington  . .  Miss  Foote.  . .  Miss  Foote. 

Mrs.  Fixture .  Mrs.  Orger.  . .  Miss  Green. 


Servants,  Sfc. 


Costume. 

SIR  MARK  CHASE. — Smart  green  shooting  jacket 
with  blight  buttons,  drab  breeches  and  gaiters. 

andIb^ot^ELB°RNE’~;BIUe  fl0ck  COat’  White  Pantaluous> 

ALFRED  HIGHFLIER. — Green  frock  coat,  braided 
with  black  braid,  buff  waistcoat,  and  white  trowsers. 

FIXIURE. — A  rich  old-fashioned  liverv. 
GAMEKEEPER. — Hunting  dress. 

booGROOMS-Gl'een  fr00k  COatS>  white  breeches,  top 

POST-BOY.— Scarlet  jacket,  leather  breeches,  topboots. 
GAMEKEEPERS  and  SERVANTS  to  SIR  MARK.— 
Hunting  dresses  and  liveries, 

whbRSVSELnBn°RN?-mite  leno  dress’  trimmed  with 
white  satin  libbon  and  flowers  ;  white  willow  hat. 

MARIA  DARLINGTON.— Firs*  dress :  Pink  satin 
pelisse,  over  a  white  leno  dress;  white  willow  hat  lined 

;:th^^e^:t^-white  ien°> 

wU™p™XTURK~Bl"e  fis"reJ  ®own'  red  Petticoat, 
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ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Hall  belonging  to  Sir  Mark  Chase ,  a  door 

L.  s.  e.,  another  door  r.  s.  e.  ;  an  entrance  far  back, 

through  which  is  seen  a  wall ,  and  a  House  beyond  for 

Lunatics. 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selborne,  with  a  Post-boy,  c.  d.  f. 

Mr.  S.  The  horses  are  paid  for.  [ Giving  money.'] 
There’s  for  yourself. 

Post-boy.  [. Dissatisfied .]  Your  honour,  we  galiopped 
all  the  way. 

Mr.  S.  True  ;  and  had  you  trotted,  I  would  have  given 
you  double.  Go  !  [Exit  Post-boy,  c.  d.  f.]  As  I  ex¬ 
pected — nobody  to  receive  us.  The  old  faithful  domestics 
are,  no  doubt,  gathered  round  my  poor  uncle’s  death-bed. 
If  the  fatal  moment  has  not  passed,  I  must  find  some  one 
to  announce  me.  [ Ringing  the  bell,  l.]  Nobody  to  answer. 

Mrs.  S.  I  hear  a  carriage  stop. 

Mr.  S.  [Sighing.]  The  mourning  equipage,  may  be  ! 

Mrs.  S.  [Looking  out  at  the  hall  door.]  No  ;  happily 
it  is  the  carriage  of  our  kind  friend,  Maria  Darlington, 
true  to  her  appointment  ! 

[Mr.  Selborne  runs  out,  and  returns  with  Maria,  r. 

Mrs.  S.  A  thousand  grateful  thanks. 

~—~Mar.  [Showing  her  watch  to  Mrs.  Selborne.]  My  time 
to  a  second  !  Me  voici !  [Salutes  her.]  My  dear  Frances, 
how  provokinglv  handsome  you  look.  Nay,  dou’t  blush, 
or  there’ll  be  no  bearing  you  !  But  now,  my  sweet  friends, 
having  accomplished  my  journey,  I  hope  you’ll  not  think 
me  very  unreasonable  if  I  ask  why  I  have  made  it  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Indeed,  Maria,  it  will  require  all  your  good 
nature  to  pardon  the  liberty  my  husband — 

— »Mar.  Pardon,  nonsense  ! — Come,  Mr.  (Edipus,  solve 
your  riddle. 

Mr.  S.  Thus  then — mv  worthy  uncle  here  is  dead,  or 
dying. 
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. Mar.  Poor  Sir  Mark  !  I’m  very  sorry  :  I  flatter  myself 
I  was  a  great  favourite  of  his. 

Mr.  S.  [ Producing  a  letter.']  He  wrote  me  this  letter, 

which - Oh  !  here’s  old  Fixture,  his  favourite  Yorkshire 

servant.  [Fixture  sings  without  r.,  '•'Old  King  Colefi 
^*c.]  What,  singing  1  unfeeling  scoundrel  !  That  fellow 
has  fattened  on  my  uncle’s  bounty  these  thirty  years  ;  and 
to  sing  at  such  a  moment  is  unfeeling  indeed. 

Enter  Fixture,  singing ,  r. 

Fix.  [ Seeing  Mr.  Selborne.]  Ah  !  my  young  master,  I 
be  mortal  glad  to  see  you — you  look  deadly  well. 

Mr.  S.  Mortal,  and  deadly  !  apt  words,  I  own,  and  fitted 
to  the  scene.  Well,  Fixture,  my  poor  uncle — what !  he’s 
gone  ? 

Fix.  Yes.  I  wish  he  had  not ;  he’ll  find  it  very  cold. 

Mr.  S.  [Aside.]  Cold  !  True,  the  grave  is  cold  ! 

Fix.  But  he  said  he  should  be  soon  in  a  fine  glow. 

Mr.  S.  Soon  be  in  a  fine  glow  ! 

Fix.  I  suppose  you  can  guess  where  he  is  gone  ? 

Mr.  S.  Where  we  all 'hope  to  go. 

Fix.  Yes — he’s  gone  a  shooting? 

Mr.  S.  Shooting  !  why,  he  wrote  me  word  he  was  dying. 

Fix.  Dying !  He  !  he  1  Why  Lord,  Sir,  he  has  been 
dying  any  day  these  thirty  years — He  !  he ! 

Mr.  S.  Indeed  !  he  !  he  !  I’m  rejoiced.  [Walks.] 

Fix.  Yes,  I  see.  [Two  shots  are  fired.]  Bang  !  bang! 
That’s  he  ! — a  brace  down,  for  a  guinea  ! 

Mr.  S.  [Showing  a  letter.]  Why,  look  here.  He  sent 
for  me  to  close  his  eyes  in  death  !  [Emphasizing  each  word. 

Fix.  I  don’t  know  about  closing  his  eyes  in  death — ■ 
[Aiming] — but  I  know  he  seldom  closes  one  without  it. 

Mr.  S.  [Striking  the  letter  with  his  hand.]  ’Tis  abso¬ 
lute  insanity !  Isay — the  next  house  to  this,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall — (the  fellows  drove  us  there  by  mistake)  — 
’tis  an  establishment  for  folk  deranged  here — [Hitting 
his  forehead] — is  it  not  ? 

Fix.  Oh,  yes  !  * 

Mr.  S.  Depend  on’t,  ’tis  catching;  my  uncle’s  got  a 
tooch.  [Walks  about  gesticulating.]  I’ll  be  damn’d, 
but  it  is  catching  ! 

Fix.  [Looking  at  him  suspiciously.]  Why,  I  don’t 
know  but  it  is.  [A  dog-ivhistle  is  heard  in  a  long  con~ 
tinned  note.]  That’s  master — that’s  for  me  !  What  a 
shoitness  of  breath  he  has  got !  he  1  he  1  dying,  quotha  ! 
he  !  he  !  Coming,  Sir. 
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Mrs.  F.  [ Without ,  r.]  Why,  Fixture  !  husband  i  hus- 

■  band  !  I  say. 

Fix.  That’s  my  wife’s  whistle  ;  how  shrill  and  tuneful  1 
i  master  must  wait,  when  mistress  wants  me.  Coming, 

5  dearee.  [Exit,  R. 

Mr.  Sel.  Here’s  a  pretty  affair  1  But  don’t  do  me  the 
|  injustice  to  suppose  I’m  sorry  to  hear  of  my  uncle  s  health. 

By  my  soul,  1  wish  the  worthy  old  fellow  every  blessing  ! 

]  But  I’ve  got  into  such  a  scrape — such  a  dilemma — so,  so, 
so — [Walks  about.] 

■  Mar.  Don’t  stammer,  and  strut  about  so  ;  but  explain. 

Mr.  S.  i’ll  endeavour.  You  know,  Maria,  my  uncle 
always  wished  that  you  and  1  should  be  united,  and  you 
know  I — 

— - Mar.  Did  not  wish  it. 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  fie  I  you  shock  me— no— no,  I  was  con¬ 
scious — 1 — l  did  not  merit  so  much  ha  ha  happi¬ 
ness — yes,  so  much  happiness  ;  and  my  dear  Frances,  not 
thinking  me  unworthy  her  affection,  we  were 
__ Mar.  Privately  married — ye  cruel  wretches  1  [Laugh¬ 
ing.]  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  1 

Mr.  S.  Don’t  laugh— ’tis  really  no  laughing  matter— 

■  --Mar.  Being  married,  you  know  best. 

Mr.  S.  Three  days  ago  I  received  this  letter  from  my 
uncle  ;  now  only  read  it. 

——Mar.  [Reading.  ]  “  Dear  nephew,  I  find  I  am  approach¬ 
ing  my  last  moments ” — 

Mr.  S.  Last  moments  1  That’s  the  gentleman  that’s 
shooting — pray  go  on  ! — 

—Mar.  [Reading.]  “  I  shall  leave  you  my  whole  fortune, 
provided  you  present  to  me  Maria  Darlington  as  youi 
bride."  Meaning  me  I  [Courtesies.]  My  best  courtesy  is 
due  for  that.  “  Rely  on  it,  George,  look  England  through, 
you'll  not  find  so  perfect ” — [Tickled  with  the  supposed 
compliment .] — Oh  1  dear  ! — “  so  beautiful"  Oh  !  1  really 
can’t  go  on.  [Gives  the  letter  to  Selborne.] 

Mr.  S.  [Reading.]  “  Not  find  so  perfect ,  so  beautiful 
a  manor  for  partridges  as  she  is  heiress  to" 

-m~-Mar.  [With  playful  spite.]  Partridges!  an  old  wretch, 
I’ll  plague  his  heart  out  for  this. 

Mr.  S.  [Reading.]  “If  you  don't  marry  her,  your 
legacy,  namely,  1  a  nice  new  shilling ,  now  lies  before  me  ; 
the  lawyer  is  in  the  house,  and  your  answer  to  this  will  be. 
his  instructions  for  the  last  testament  of  your  dying  uncle, 
Mark  Chase.— P.S.  If  I  am  dead  when  yon  arrive, 
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don't  be  uncomfortable— you'll  find  well-aired  linen- 
venison  that  has  hung  a  fortnight — fresh  trout — the  last 
new  novel ,  and  Hock  quite  alive — though  a  year  older  than 
your  departed  uncle."  Was  there  ever  such  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  letter  ?  Need  I  say  how  unhappy  it  has  made  me  ? 
*—~Mar.  And  need  I  say  how  hungry  it  has  made  me  ? 
Well,  and  what  was  your  answer? 

Mr.  S.  Oh  !  I  replied  that  I  married  yon  yesterday.  | 

-  Mar.  Married  me  !  partridges,  and  all  i 

Mr.  S.  And  that,  according  to  his  orders,  we  should  be 
here  to-day,  and  here  we  are  1 

^m~Mar.  [Imitating.]  Yes,  here  we  are  !  [Taking  his  arm 
and  hugging  it.]  Well,  my  dear  hubby,  what’s  next  ? 

Mr.  S.  I’m  sure,  Maria,  you  would  have  consented  to 
our  supposed  marriage  for  a  day  or  two,  but,  as  my  uncle 
is  well,  the  situation  will  be  intolerable  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  quite  intolerable  ! 

— — Mar.  Ahem  1 

Mr.  S.  To  you,  of  course  I  mean ;  intolerable  to  you. 
•—Mar.  Of  course.  [Laughing.]  Ha,  ha  1  Well,  and 
what’s  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  S.  Run  away  as  fast  as  we  can. 

—Mar.  Run  away  !  I’m  glad  I  an’t  your  wife 

Sir  M.  Chase .  [Without,  l.]  My  nephew  and  his  bride 
arrived — set  the  bells  ringing — pile  up  the  bonfires — tap 
the  October  1 

—Mar.  Besides,  ’ tis  too  late;  you  hear  we  have  been  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mrs.  S.  Let  us  fall  at  his  feet,  and  implore  pardon. 

— ■  Mar.  What,  finish  the  farce  in  the  first  scene — that 
would,  I  think,  be  a  pity  !  Let  me  consider  our  charac¬ 
ters — you  are  my  husband. 

Mr.  S.  [Sighing.]  Yes. 

"  i Mar.  Civil  and  natural — I’m  the  happy  bride;  and 
pray.  Miss,  who  are  you  ? 

Mrs.  S.  Who  am  I  ? 

Mar.  \  es,  who  are  you  ?  Be  so  good  as  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  yourself. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  I’m  your  bridemaid,  madam. 

—Mar.  Very  well— now  mind  :  your  task  is  to  do  all  in 
your  power  to  please  the  old  gentleman — I  to  torment  him. 
I’ll  make  myself  so  disagreeable — 

Mr.  S.  That  you’ll  find  very  difficult. 

~  r'Mnr .  Theie,  you  are  complimenting — vou  forget  I’m 
your  wife— stick  to  your  character,  if  you  please.  [To 
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Mrs.  S.]  Your  efforts  and  mine  will  soon  make  Sir  Mark 
wish  you  had  been  his  nephew’s  wife — when  he  does  so, 
then  fall  at  his  feet  and  own  it.  Hush  !  he’s  here. 

Enter  Sir  Mark  Chase,  l. 

Sir  M.  [. As  he  enters.]  Where  are  they  ?— my  dar¬ 
lings — my  children — my  heirs.  Oh  1  George,  right  wel¬ 
come  to  the  manor  of  Warrender  1  [. Laying  down  his 

gun.]  I  hope  I  shall  show  you  some  sport. 

Mr,r.  [Aside.]  We  hope  to  return  the  compliment. 

Sir  M.  Let  me  kiss  your  bride  1  [ Selborne ,  forgetting 

himself  presents  Mrs.  Selborne.]  Heyday  !  this — 

Mr.  S.  [Quickly.]  No,  Sir— this — this  is  Miss  Tiver- 
ton,  Sir — the  bridemaid,  Sir.  My  bride  you  are  already 
acquainted  with— this  lady  being  a  stranger,  Sir — 

Sir  M.  [Saluting  her.]  No  longer  so.  Miss  Tiverton, 
I  know  your  father  well.  Joy  !  joy  !  my  Maria  1  [Hugs 
her.]  Aye,  now  all  my  wishes  are  accomplished,  and  I 
have  now  only  to  pull  off  my  shooting  gaiters,  and  lie  me 
down  and  die. 

Mr.  S.  Your  letter  alarmed  me  exceedingly.  But  you 
are  not — 

Sir  M.  Quite  dead— no,  George,  not  quite. 

Mr.  S.  And  how  is  your  health,  Sir  ? 

Sir  M.  Bad,  very  bad— the  least  thing  fatigues  me. 

Mrs.  S.  Pray  be  seated,  Sir. 

Sir  M.  Thank  you,  my  pretty  love — [Chucking  her  un¬ 
der  the  chin] — I  seldom  sit  down  but  at  meals. 

Mr.  S.  How  far  may  you  have  walked  to-day  ? 

Sir  M.  [Shaking  his  'head,  and  speaking  plaintively.] 

;  About  eighteen  miles,  not  a  yard  more  ! 

__ Mar .  Indeed  !  and  the  fatigue  has  made  you  faint. 

Sir  M.  No,  I  feel  faint  from  hunger,  my  dear. 

Mr.  S.  Your  appetite,  then,  is  pretty  good  ? 

Sir  M.  Yes ;  I  eat  well,  and  I  drink  well,  and  I  sleep 
’  well — but  that’s  all. 

All.  Poor  man  l 

Sir  M.  But  let’s  be  merry  while  we  may.  Egad,  we  11 
have  a  day  on’t.  Let’s  dress  for  dinner ;  there,  George, 
there’s  the  room  I’ve  prepared  for  you  and  your  wife. 
This,  Miss  Tiverton,  shall  be  yours— get  you  in— get  you  in  l 
—Mar.  [Embarrassed.]  I  wish  to  be  with  my  friend. 

Mrs.  S.  Yes,  Sir,  she  wishes  to  be  with  me. 

Sir  M.  Nonsense  !  Eh,  George,  you  know  better  than 
that — there,  go  along  with  you,  and  help  your  wife  to 
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dress.  What  are  you  shilly-shallying  about  ?  Why  don’t 
you  go  ? 

Mar .  We’re  going,  Sir — yes,  Sir,  we’re  going. 

Sir  M.  Well,  then,  go,  Sir — for  I’ve  a  thousand  things 
to  do.  [He pushes  Selborne  and  Miss  Darlington  into  the 
room  at  the  back ,  r.  e.  Exit  Mrs.  Selborne  into  hers ,  L.] 
[Faintly.]  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear!  how  the  least  thing 
shakes  my  poor  weak  frame.  My  pulse  is  low,  and  I  feel 
ready  to  faint — I  must  try  to  support  exhausted  nature  as 
well  as  I  can.  [In  the  voice  of  a  Stentor .]  Fixture ! 
put  the  venison  pasty  on  the  side-table,  and  a  tankard  of 
ale — I  can  touch  nothing  else  before  dinner.  [Exit,  R. 

[Selborne  leaves  the  room,  r.  s.  e.,  on  tip-toe , 
crosses  to  his  wife's  apartment,  l.  s.  e.,  taps  at 
the  door,  and  listens. 

Re-enter  Sir  Mark,  r. 

Sir  M.  I  forgot  my  gun.  [Starting.]  Eh !  what’s 
George  about  ?  [Steps  aside.] 

Mr.  S.  [Tapping  again,  and  calling.]  Fanny!  Fanny! 

Sir  M.  [Apart.]  Oh  !  oh  !  I  suspect  poaching  here. 

Mrs.  S.  [From  the  room,  l.  s.  e.]  Who’s  there  ? 

Mr.  S.  ’Tis  I  ! 

Enter  Mrs.  Selborne,  from  her  room ,  l.  s.  e. 

Mrs.  S.  My  dear  George  ! 

Mr.  S.  My  sweet  Fanny — I  may  not  have  another  op¬ 
portunity  of  telling  you,  that  I  shall  contrive  to  deceive 
the  old  boy,  and  in  the  evening  come  secretly  to  your 
apartment. 

Mrs.  S.  [Fondly  pouting.]  But  I  don’t  like  your  being 
with  your  wife  there,  I  assure  you. 

Mr.  S.  My  soul  1  can  you  doubt  ’tis  you  alone  I  adore  ? 
Let  this  embrace — 

Sir  M.  [Advancing.]  Ahem  I 

Mr.  S.  My  uncle  !  undone  ! 

Sir  M.  Oh  1  you  profligate  !  Oh !  you— what  only 
two  days  married?  Oh!  you  Don  Juan  1  I’ll  expose 
you  to  your  injured  wife.  [Calls  at  the  door,  r.  s.  e.1 
Maria  !— Mrs.  Selborne.  J 

""Re-enter  Maria  Darlington,  r.  d. 

'^—Mar.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Sir  M  The  matter  is — I  caught  "your  bridegroom  in 
your  bridemaid  s  arms,  planning  an  assignation— and  sorry 
1  am  to  shock  you,  my  dear,  with  such  heart-breakia*  in- 
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■■s Mar .  Oh,  fie,  George  !  [. Playfully  slapping  his  hands, 

which  he  returns .]  Pm  ashamed  of  you — you  naughty 
man — you  naughty  man  ! 

Sir  M.  [ Imitating .]  “  You  naughty  man  !”  The  world’s 
at  an  end  ! — Oh  1  this  is  my  precious  match. 

Mrs.  S.  [ Hiding  her  face .]  What  an  indelicate  situa¬ 
tion  I  am  placed  in. 

Sir  M.  Ah !  Miss  Tiverton,  you  have  some  modesty, 
and  1  hope,  my  dear  child,  my  interference  has  been  op¬ 
portune  enough  to  save  you  from  the  arts  of  a  libertine — 
from  the  seductions  of  that  “  naughty  man.”  [. Imitating .] 
Don’t  weep,  he  shan’t  annoy  you  again.  [ Taking  her 
arm.~\  We’ll  dine  by  ourselves,  and  hob  and  nob  together. 

Mr.  S.  Hob  and  nob  !  Sir,  I — 

Sir  M.  Keep  off,  Sir  I — [To  Mrs.  S.]  —and  to-morrow 
morning,  my  love,  l’ll  take  you  home  to  your  friends. 
[ Calling  ]  Fixture  ! 

Mr.  S.  [In  agony ,  aside  to  Maria.]  Then  I  shall  lose 
my  wife. 

—  Afar.  Be  quiet  1 

Enter  Fixture,  r. 

Sir  M.  Run  to  the  Talbot,  and  order  post-horses  to  be 
here  at  day-light,  and  furbish  up  the  old  coach. 

Fix.  Sir,  the  turkey-hen  is  hatching  a  brood  of  chicks 
in  it. 

Sir  M.  Out  with  her  l  [Exit  Fixture,  c.  d.  f.J 
Come,  we’ll  take  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  you  shall  never 
see  him  again — there  now  1  [Selborne  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
strained  by  Maria.]  And  to-night  you  shall  sleep  in  a 
room  where  nobody  can  come  to  you  but  old  Deborah,  the 

|  housekeeper — there  now. 

[Exeunt  Sir  Mark  and  Mrs.  Selborne,  he  patting 
and  kissing  her  hand,  c.  d.  f. 

Mr.  S.  Sleep  where  nobody  can  come  to  her  but  old 
Deborah.  Curse  old  Deborah  !  and  to-morrow  he  takes 
her  to  her  offended  family,  and  I  shall  see  her  no  more. 
I’ll  go  and  own  my  marriage. 

- Mar.  [Stopping  him.]  And  triumphantly  march  off 

with  your  newshilling!  No,  that  will  never  do.  Have 
not  we  all  the  day  to  counterplot  ?  [Going  to  the  window.] 
Ha !  ha  !  how  lovingly  they  walk  together  !  George, 
come  here — quick  !  quick !  whose  equipage  is  that  passing 
the  gates — there — see  1 

Mr.  S.  Oh  !  I  know — ’tis — ’tis — pshaw  !  Oh  !  the 

Hon.  Mr.  Highflyer. 
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Mar.  I  thought  so ;  then  this  is  no  place  for  me.  I 
suppose  he’s  coming  here  ;  therefore  I  go — 

Mr.  S.  Coming  here  !  no  such  thing  ;  neither  my  uncle 
nor  I  are  acquainted  with  him.  His  place  is  near  New- 
market,  far  away  from — 

_ _ Mar.  {Peevishly .]  Newmarket — yes,  yes,  I  know. 

Mr.  S.  Have  you  had  a  little  quarrel  lately? 

^-'Mar.  Lately  !  Sir,  I  fortunately  have  not  seen  that 
gentleman  for  eleven  months  and  seventeen  days,  for  I 
have  counted  them.  I  own  I  was  at  first  a  little  uneasy  at 
our  breaking  off,  but  time  has,  as  you  see,  entirely  removed 
both  regret  and  resentment.  Obstinate  wretch  1 

Mr.  S.  Oh  !  I  see  it  has. 

-  ' Mar.  I  now  make  it  a  rule  never  to  talk  about  him — 
never.  Could  you  believe  this  of  him,  Mr.  Selborne  ? — I 
/  had  perfected  myself  a  merveille  in  a  piece  of  music  of  his 
recommendation — had  the  concert  fixed — sent  him  a  card — 
instead  of  his  presence,  I  was  honoured  with  a  letter  from 
Newmarket — shocked — en  desespoir,  and  a  parcel  of  trash, 
that  he  could  not  be  present — but  that  business  must  be 
minded.  I  returned  his  letter  in  a  blank  cover — he  wrote 
another,  I  returned  it — another,  I  returned  that — and, 
would  you  think  it  possible,  he  wrote  no  more. 

Mr.  S.  Though  you  had  only  sent  back  three  letters. 
s'^-^Mar.  Only  three  ! 

Mr.  S.  And  you  have  not  sought  a  reconciliation  ? 

.  -  "Mar.  Reconciliation,  Sir !  Rivers  may  climb  moun¬ 

tains — doves  become  the  nestlings  of  kites — man  become 
faithful — any  monstrous  thing  is  more  probable  than  that 
\.  I  should  be  reconciled  to  Alfred  ! 

Mr.  S.  [. Apart .]  I  wish  I  had  an  opportunity  to  try 
that — I  see  she  loves  him. 

Re-enter  Fixture,  with  a  card  in  one  hand  and  a  guinea 
in  the  other ,  c.  d.  f. 

Fix.  [ Looking  at  the  guinea.]  Very  much  of  a  gentle¬ 
man,  indeed.  Sir,  would  you  believe  it,  I’ve  been  at  the 
public-house,  and — 

Mr.  S.  I  can  very  easily  believe  it. 

Fix.  There’s  a  great  stranger  come — a  mortal  sensible 
man. 

Mr.  S.  How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Fix.  He  gave  me  a  guinea.  Says  he — “  I  wish  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  inside  of  the  interior  of  that  wise  insane  establish¬ 
ment”— next  door,  you  know,  Sir;  master’s  a  governor, 
thinks  I ;  so  I  11  get  a  ticket  for  him,  and  mayhap  another 
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guinea  for  myself.  [Reading  the  card.]  “The  Hon.  Alfred 
Highflyer” — [Walking  slowly  out ,  and  looking  alternately 
at  the  card  and  guinea. 

Mar.  [Overlooking.]  “  Of  Racket  Hall.”  Mis  my  de¬ 
testable  lover,  who  is — 

Fix.  Very  much  of  a  gentleman,  indeed  I  [Exit,  c.  t>.  f. 

Mar.  I  won’t  stay  ! 

Mr.  S.  He’s  not  coming  here — so,  why  agitate  yourself  ? 

•Mar.  Agitate  myself !  ridiculous !  To  prove  I’m  not 
concerned  about  him,  I  shall  go  and  amuse  myself  at  the 
window.  [Exit,  r.  d. 

Mr.  S.  For  the  chance  of  seeing  him.  They  shall  meet, 
that’s  fixed.  Eh  !  I  have  it — Fixture,  come  back — I  want 
you — come  back,  I  say  1 

Maria  appears  at  the  door. 

Mar.  Come  back  1  what  can  Selborne  want  with  him  ? 
Thank  heaven,  I've  no  curiosity,  only  one  may  as  well 
listen. 

Mr.  S.  Ha  !  ha  !  ’tis  a  bold  thought,  but  I  owe  Maria 
a  good  turn,  so  here  goes  !  [Re-enter  Fixturk,  c.  d.  f.] 
Come  hither  !  I’ll  tell  you,  my  old  boy,  how  you  may 
make  that  one  guinea  five. 

Fix.  By  coining  ? 

Mr.  S.  [Taking  out  his  purse.]  Only  a  little  falsehood, 
my  old  friend.  You  must  assist  my  plans,  and  share  my 
confidence.  Know,  then,  I  am  married  to  Miss  Tiverton  ; 
but,  fearing  Sir  Mark’s  disinheriting  threats,  have  deceived 
him  by  a  pretended  alliance  with  his  favourite,  Miss  Dar¬ 
lington.  [Pointing  to  the  card.]  That  Mr..  Highflyer  is 
her  lover.  They  have  quarrelled,  and  I  wish  to  bring 
about  a  meeting ;  therefore,  instead  of  taking  him  to  the 
next  house,  you  shall  introduce  him  to  this,  as  the  lunatic 
asylum,  and  to  me,  as  the  managing  director. 

Fix.  This  house  as  the  lunatic  !  He  !  he  !  oh,  you’re 
joking  1 

Mr.  S.  If  you  think  so,  I’ll  put  my  purse  in  my  pocket. 

Fix.  No,  don’t — there  would  be  no  joke  in  that. 

Mr.  S.  The  governor’s  compliments  to  Mr.  Highflyer, 
shall  be  happy  in  receiving  the  honour  of  his  visit — you  hear  ? 

Fix.  Tolerably. 

Mr.  S.  [Chinking  the  purse.]  You  understand  ? 

Fix.  Perfectly  l  I’m  to  say  this  is  a  lunacy  house. 
Ecod  1  it  is  not  very  much  unlike  one. 

Mr.  S.  Mind  you  repeat — 

Fix.  Never  fear— I’ll  repeat  all  the  lies  you’ve  told  me, 
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you  may  depend  on’t.  Ha  !  ha  !— the  governor  s  compli¬ 
ments.  [ Exit ,  c.  d.  f.,  repeating  his  lesson  behind. 

■'Mar.  [ Advances  from  r.]  Upon  my  word,  a  very  pretty 
scheme  !  and  I  am,  I  suppose,  to  be  out  of  my  senses — I 
must  be  so  to  join  in  it  ! 

Enter  Sir  Mark  and  Mrs.  Selborne,  c.  d.  f. 

Mr.  S.  Nay,  but  Maria — now  hear  me — ought  you  to  be 
angry  ? — here  am  I  taking  pains  to  bring  a  lover  to  your  feet, 
and  you  are  not  satisfied. 

Sir  M.  How  unreasonable  !  Well  said,  husband  I 
„  'Mar.  You  are  very  kind,  Sir  ;  but  I  am  vain  enough  to 
think  I  can  provide  lovers  for  myself. 

Sir  M.  [ Advancing .]  I  dare  say  you  can  !  Well  said, 
wife  !  What  will  this  world  come  to  ? 

Mr.  S.  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  now  ? 

—Mar.  Do  !  [ Taking  his  arm.]  Why,  run  away  with  your 
wife,  to  be  sure!  [Exeunt,  r. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh,  George  !  [Following  them.]  Run  away 
with  your  wife. 

Sir  M.  [Getting  hold  of  her.]  No,  no,  Miss  Tiverton, 
you  shall  have  nothing  to  say  to  the  profligate  !  Go  into 
that  room  till  I  find  my  old  housekeeper.  [Puts  her  into 
the  room,  l.]  They  are  all  out  of  their  senses  !  To  be 
sure,  this  union  I  promised  to  Maria  Darlington’s  departed 
father,  poor  Charles,  when  we  were  younkers  !  Ha  !  ha  l 
well,  well  !  youth  and  age  have  both  their  tantarums  l 
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Air — “La  Zephyr  ef 

Love  in  season,  like  sneezing, 

Is  pleasing,  not  teazing; 

It  prickles,  and  tickles, 

With  fanciful  joys, 

While  toying,  enjoying, 

She  sighs  out,  and  cries  out — 

“  You  devil,  be  civil. 

And  don’t  make  a  noise  !” 
Then  pressing,  caressing, 

And  ranting,  and  chanting. 

They  rhyme  away  time  away, 

In  a  love  song  ; 

Then  dance  it,  and  prance  it, 

And  thump  it,  and  stump  it, 

And  bump  it,  and  rump  it, 

All  the  night  long  1 

Love  in  season,  &c. 


or  “  Tivoli  bienjoli .” 

Youth  over,  in  clover 
We  muzzle,  and  guzzle, 

And  toast  it,  and  roast  it, 

Like  jolly  old  boys  ! 

Break  glasses,  kiss  lasses. 

And  pick  up,  and  hiccup  ; 

And  swaggering,  staggering 
Finish  our  joys  1 
Then  phthysic,  and  physic. 
Blue  devils  us  levels, 

Till  doctor  and  proctor 
Bespeak  us  a  grave  ! 

Then  weepers,  and  peepers, 
And  moaners,  and  groaners. 
And  gay  men  cry  “Amen  !” 
And  chant  out  a  stave  ! 

Youth  over,  &c. 
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SCENE  II. — A  pleasure-ground :  an  angle  of  the  scene 
displaying  a  handsome  aviary ,  with  a  macaw  and  other 
birds.  The  aviary  fronted  with  brass  wire-work ,  and 
partially  concealed  by  flowering  shrubs.  The  rest  of 
the  scene  arranged  in  a  tasteful  display  of  wood,  water , 
and  the  agremens  that  form  a  handsome  domain. 

Enter  Maria  and  Mr.  Selborne,  r. 

'Mar .  And  do  you  think  I  will  ever  be  reconciled  to 
Alfred  ? 

Mr.  S.  [.dside.]  Certainly  I  do.  [ Aloud .]  Certainly 
J  do  not — if  I  thought  so,  I  would  prevent  your  meeting. 
My  object  is  to  punish  him,  and  bring  him  to  your  feet. 

^  Mar.  Yes,  I  own  I  should  like  to  see  him  at  my  feet. 
Mr.  S.  And  then  to  consign  him  to  utter  despair. 

''Mar.  Yes,  to  utter  despair.  Well,  then,  I  consent  to 
see  him. 

*  Mr  S.  Throw  your  hair  into  a  little  disorder,  and  that, 
with  a  veil,  will  do  very  well  for  a  desponding  witless 
maiden ;  and  when  I  clap  my  hands  three  times  thus — 
[< Clapping  his  hands ] — then  begin  a  Mad  Bess  kind  of  air. 
He’s  coming. 

- 'Mar.  [ Lifting  herself  on  her  toes .]  I  would  rather  not 

see  him. 

Mr.  S.  I  know  that ;  but  go  and  mind  the  signal. 

^ — 'Mar.  [ On  her  toes.]  I  think  I  ought  to  be  sure  ’tis  he. 
Mr.  S.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it — there  are  not  two 
such. 

s^Mar.  [With  earnest  affection.]  No;  that  there  are  not. 

Mr.  S.  Then  don’t  let  curiosity  mar  our  plan. 

^Mar.  I’ve  no  curiosity,  I  assure  you. 

[Exit,  raising  herself,  and  looking  for  Alfred,  R. 
Mr.  S.  Poor  Maria !  how  she  detests  him — ha  !  ha ! 
He’s  here :  now  for  my  assumed  character  of  director. 

[Retires  up,  c. 

Enter  Fixture,  introducing  Alfred,  l. 

Fix.  This  way,  Sir,  I  can  show  you  all  the  grounds. 

Alf.  A  noble  mansion,  strong  and  capacious,  and  the 
grounds  handsome  and  varied.  I  understand  they  practise 
here  the  soothing  system  with  their  unhappy  patients,  which 
is  certainly  the  most  humane,  if  not  the  most  sanative  plan. 
Fix.  [Pointing  to  Eelboi'ne.]  My  master,  Sir. 

Alf.  Oh  ! — rather  young  ! 

Mr.  S.  [Apart  to  Fixture.]  Keep  my  uncle  out  of  the 
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way.  [. Aloud .]  You  need  not  wait.  [To  Alfred.']  A 

careful  steady  servant,  Sir,  and  seldom  forgets  anything. 

Fix.  [Apart  to  Selborne.]  The  five  guineas,  for  in¬ 
stance. 

Mr.  S.  [Giving  a  purse  to  Fixture.]  There,  confound 
you  !  [To  Alfred.]  The  object  of  your  visit  reflects  the 
highest  honour  on  your  humanity  and  patriotism. 

Alf.  Yes,  Sir,  disgusted  with  the  insane  creation,  that 
take  the  privilege  of  roaming  about  this  world,  I  wish  to 
devote  my  time  and  wealth  to  those  unfortunates  who  are 
under  salutary  control. 

Mr.  S.  I  regret  I  cannot,  consistently  with  the  rules  of 
this  establishment,  admit  you  at  this  hour  into  the  interior. 

Alf.  I  beg  you  will  not  infract  any  regulation  on  my  ac¬ 
count. 

Mr.  S.  Many  of  the  patients  enjoy  the  salubrity  of  the 
garden,  and,  perhaps,  the  grounds  may  afford  you  some 
amusement.  Favour  me  with  your  company. 

[Exeunt  Mr.  Selborne  and  Alfred ,  r. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fixture,  l. 

Fix.  I  must  keep  the  secret  safe  from  my  wife.  She  has 
a  ravenous  curiosity,  and  particularly  about  young  men. 

Mrs.  T.  I  a  curiosity  about  young  men  1  If  I  had,  I 
should  not  have  been  content  with  such  a  curiosity  of  an 
old  one.  No,  Sir,  I  defy  your  words  ;  so  tell  me,  directly, 
who  the  young  man  is,  that  you  so  falsely  say  I’ve  a, cu¬ 
riosity  about  ? 

Fix.  Well,  I  will — he’s  a  Mr.  Highflyer,  a  dasher  on  the 
turf. 

Mrs.  F.  Keeps  race-horses  ?  Oh  1  how  I  do  love  Taun¬ 
ton  Races. 

Fix.  Oh,  those  cursed  Taunton  Races!  you  never  cleared 
up  your  privately  going — 

Mrs.  F.  Don  t  trouble  your  head  about  it,  my  dear. 

Fix.  But,  my  dear,  it  does  trouble  my  head  ;  I  never 
think  of  it,  but  I  feel  much  shooting  pains — 

Mrs.  F.  Who  are  those  ?  I’m  sure  that’s  the  youn^- 
dasher,  in  green. 

Fix.  [Aside.]  As  she  deceived  me  about  Taunton  Races, 
I’ll  deceive  her.  [Aloud.]  No,  he  in  green  is  Sir  Mark’s 
nephew,  Mr.  Selborne  ;  a  sensible,  discreet,  married  man, 
like  me.  Come  away,  Isay;  look!  [Showing  a  purse.  ] 
here  s  a  pretty  present  1  and  I’ll  tell  you  a  great  secret  1 
so,  come  away.  [Exeunt  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fixture ,  l, 
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Tip-enter  Selborne  and  Alfred,  r. 

Mr.  S.  So,  Sir,  you  have  quarrelled  with  the  world  ; 
you  are  a  young  misanthrope. 

Alf.  Yes,  Sir,  as  Hamlet  says,  “  man  delights  not  me — 
nor  woman  neither.”  Woman  !  Oh  1  [Spitefully]  Sir,  I 
don’t  mean  to  annoy  you  with  the  lacerations  of  my  wounded 
spirit,  but — woman  ! — Oh  !  [ Recovering .]  I  really  ask 
your  pardon.  Pray,  Sir,  what  do  you  consider  the  most 
effective  agent  in  soothing  the  irritation  of  the  mind  ? 

Mr.  S.  Music  ;  but,  perhaps  you  are  not  an  admirer  ? 

Alf.  Sir,  to  music  I  owe  all  my  happiness — all  my 
misery  !  I  love  it  to  distraction. 

Mr.  S.  Distraction  !  Ah,  Sir,  I  have  under  my  care  an 
angel.  Oh  !  such  a  voice  !  [ Clapping  his  hands.]  Oh  ! 

such  a  voice  !  [ Clapping  his  hands.].  Oh  !  such  a  voice  ! 
[Clapping  again.]  [Maria  sings,  without,  R.]  That’s  she  1 

Alf  Her  voice  recalls — 

Mr.  S.  Hush  1 

SONG. — Maria. — Original  Air. 

Hush  thy  vain  sighs,  fair  maiden 
Tears,  flow  no  more  in  vain  ; 

Heart,  cease  thy  fond  upbraiding; 

Lips,  no  more  breathe  his  name. 

He’s  gone  !  aye,  gone  for  ever. 

Far,  far  away  from  me. 

Fond  maidens,  then  endeavour 
To  shun  credulity  ! 

Alf  That  song  I  well  remember — it  caused  my  quarrel 
with  Maria.  [To  Selborne.]  And  has  reason  fled  that 
form,  which  breathes  such  enchanting  melody  ? 

Mr.  S.  Alas  1  ’ tis  even  so. — Poor  Maria  ! 

Alf.  Maria,  did  he  say  ! — May  I,  Sir,  presume  to  ask 
the  name  of  the  lovely  sufferer  ? 

Mr.  S.  Maria  Darlington. 

Alf.  Horror!  let  me  conceal  my  agitation  !  Oh!  where’s 
my  resentment  now  ?  Know  you  the  cause  of  her  malady  ? 

Mr.  S.  Unrequited  love. 

Alf.  [Aside.]  And  I — I  the  cause  ! — I  the  destroyer  of 
the  proudest  spirit  that  heaven  ever  breathed  into  a  human 
form!  [Aloud.]  Might  I  be  permitted  to  speak — [Sel¬ 
borne  shakes  his  head] — only  to  look  on  her  ? 

Mr.  S.  That  may  be  permitted.  You  see  that  bubbling 
brook — [Points  off] — its  murmurs  often  invite  her  to  wan¬ 
der  near  its  margin  ;  there  we  may  look  on  her,  and  join 
our  petitions  for  her  recovery,  and  our  curses  on  the  wretch 
who  could  desolate  such  a  paradise  of  sweets. 
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Alf.  Yes,  as  you  say,  Sir;  curses  on  the  wretch  [Em¬ 
barrassed]— that—  You  are  very  good,  Sir  ;  come  1 

Sir  M.  [Without,  r.]  Why,  George!  nephew! 

Mr.  S.  [Aside.]  Zounds !  my  uncle !  what  the  devil 
shall  I  do  now  ?  He  must  not  see  me. 

Alf.  Who  is  that,  Sir  ? 

Mr.  S.  An  unhappy  gentleman,  resident  here  ;  you  un¬ 
derstand  ;  [Pointing  to  the  head.]  Harmless— perfectly 
harmless — fancies  himself  proprietor  of  this  house  and 
manor.  You  see  he’s  in  a  shooting  costume,  and  we  in¬ 
dulge  him  with  a  little  unloaded  pop-gun — seem  to  fall 
into  his  fancies.  ’Tis  our  plan  of  treatment. 

Alf.  Rely  on  me.  But  that  angel — 

Mr.  S.  I’ll  lead  her  to  yon  weeping  willow.  [Sir  Mark 
sings  without,  r.]  Zounds  !  he’s  here  !  [Sir  Mark  sings 
louder .]  Don’t  be  alarmed,  he  is  quite  harmless.  [Exit,  n. 

Alf.  How  unfit  to  humour  the  insanities  of  others,  while 
I  am  scarcely  on  the  verge  of  sanity  myself.  Oh  !  Maria  ! 

Enter  Sir  Mark,  r.,  with  his  gun ,  calling  to  one  of  his 
dogs,  “  Doll,  Doll,  Doll,”  very  loud. 

Sir  M.  This  precious  nephew  of  mine  has  thrown  me 
into  such  a  fever,  I  can’t  stay  in  the  house.  I  must  just 
brush  the  home  covers  to  cool  and  tranquillize  my  poor 
nerves.  Eh !  what  strange  gentleman  have  we  here  ? 
[Alfred  nods.]  Strange  gentleman  !  no — he  seems  a  very 
familiar  one.  Your  servant,  Sir.  Pray,  Sir,  to  what  may 
I  attribute  the  honour  of  your  presence  in  my  grounds  ? 

Alf  [Aside.]  My  grounds  !  Poor  fellow,  I  must  in¬ 
dulge  him  !  Sir,  the  beautiful  disposition  of  hill,  dale, 
wood,  and  water  has  tempted  me  to  intrude — 

Sir  M.  Intrude  !  Sir,  you  are  welcome — your  hand. 

Alf.  [Aside.]  My  hand.  [Hesitating.]  Oh  1  he’s 
harmless.  [Shaking  hands.]  Sir,  the  charms  of  the 
scenery,  joined  to  your  good  manners — 

Sir  M.  Sir,  I  flatter  myself  my  manors  are  as  good  as 
any  gentleman’s  in  the  county  ;  though  last  winter  1  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  all  my  hares. 

Alf.  [Aside,  sighing.]  Had  his  head  shaved,  poor  fellow ! 

Sir  M  So,  Sir,  if  you’re  fond  of  sport,  this  is  the  place. 

Alf.  [Aside.]  The  place  for  sport — melancholy  idea  1 

Sir  M.  [Giving  him  his  gun.]  Wbat  do  you  think  of 
this  piece  ? 

Alf.  Very  handsome  1 

Sir  M.  And  generally  fatal :  should  you  like  to  take  a 
shot  this  morning  ? 
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Alf.  If  you  please,  Sir.  [Aside.']  I  must  humour  him. 
Egad,  I’ll  pretend  to  kill  that  macaw. 

Sir  M.  I  suppose  you  are  pretty  sure  ? 

Alf.  [^4sirfe.]  You  shall  see.  [Fires;  the  macaw  drops 
from  the  perch,  r.]  Zounds  1  ’tis  loaded  I 

Sir  M.  Damn  the  fellow  1  he  has  killed  my  macaw. 

Alf.  To  trust  a  loaded  gun  in  such  hands  was  madness. 

Sir  M.  It  was  indeed :  so  give  it  me  instantly. 

Alf.  It  has  another  barrel ;  I  shall  be  shot  here ! — I 
won’t  give  it  you. 

Sir  M.  Not  give  me  my  gun  ?  Why,  you  damned  im¬ 
pudent  scoundrel ! 

Alf.  Be  quiet— be  quiet — you  know  you  have  keepers 
here. 

Sir  M.  Keepers  1  to  be  sure  I  have. 

Alf.  [Aside.]  Come,  he’s  not  so  mad,  but  he  Knows  he 
has  keepers  1  [Aloud.]  Be  composed,  or  I’ll  call  them. 

Sir  M.  [Furiously.]  You  call  my  keepers — you  ! 

Alf.  Oh  1  I  must,  I  see.  Here,  keepers,  do  your  duty. 

[Exit,  l. 

Sir  M.  He’s  gone  off  with  my  gun !  Here,  Bob ! 
Thomas  !  Gregory  !  Fixture  !  Stop  that  fellow  with  my  gun. 

Enter  Selborne,  Gamekeepers  and  Servants,  l. 

Mr.  S.  My  dear  Sir  Mark,  what’s  the  matter  ? 

Sir  M .  That  damned  swaggering  rascal  has  killed  my 
macaw,  and  marched  off  with  my  gun  1 

Mr.  S.  [Stifling  a  laugh.]  A  stranger  make  such  a  dis¬ 
turbance  !  What  could  he  aim  at  ? 

Sir  M.  Why,  at  my  macaw,  I  tell  you  1 

Mr.  S.  Sir  ;  I  shall  instantly  demand  of  him  an  account 
of  his  conduct. 

Sir  M.  Do,  George. 

Enter  Fixture,  coming  down  from  c. 

Fix.  Here’s  your  worship’s  gun.  [Apart  to  Selhorne.] 
What  a  pretty  commence!  [Aloud.]  But  I  can’t  find  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  S.  But  I’ll  find  him  !  [Aside.]  At  least,  I  hope  so. 

Sir  M.  Do.  But,  George,  where’s  your  wife  ? 

Mr.  S.  That’s  a  good  question  !  Why,  Sir,  did  not 
you  take  her  away  from  me  ?  Did  not — 

SirM.  I  take— why,  zounds,  you’re  thinking  of  Miss 

Tiverton  again  ! 

Mr.  S.  No,  Sir— yes,  Sir— no,  Sir— yes,  Sir— 
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Mr.  S.  Sir  ! — 

Sir  M.  I  won’t  hear  a  word,  Sir.  Leave  my  presence 
you  profligate,  or  I’ll —  [ Exit  Selborne,  l. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  Tarquin — a  Bluebeard  !  And  was 
ever  poor  gentleman  brought  to  such  an  untimely  grave  ? 
Ah!  they’ll  soon  have  their  will,  now  I  have  made  mine. 
Bob  !  here,  load  my  gun — and,  just  to  raise  my  spirits, 
[, Slapping  Fixture  on  the  back J — let’s  have  a  jolly  song 
and  chorus,  my  old  boy,  and  then  for  the  merry  spaniels  1 

SONG  and  CHORUS. — Sir  Mark  Chase,  Game- 
keeper,  Servants,  &e. 

Air — “  Je  mis  un  Petit  Tambour ,”  8fc 

Sir  Mark.  When  the  southern  breezes  play— 

The  uplands  let  us  gain, 

Where  ruddy  health  with  smiles  invites 
To  join  her  sporting  train  ! 

Chorus.  When  the  southern,  &c. 

Gamekeeper.  Unleash  the  merry  pack — 

See — see— they  scent  the  gale  ! 

Their  chuckling  throats 
Repeat  the  notes. 

Our  sport  it  will  not  fail  ! 

When  the  sun  his  coure  has  run. 

We  trim  the  ev’ning  fire. 

And  gaily  troll 
The  cheering  bowl 
To  the  health  of  wife  and  squire  ! 

Then  the  song  and  joke  prevail, 

Till  the  turret- bell  strikes  one ; 

And  the  parting  cup  of  ale 
Proclaims  our  day  is  done ! 

When  the  southern,  &c. 

Chorus.  When  the  southern,  8tc. 


END  OF  ACT  I 
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ACT  II. 

SCENE  I. — A  deep-shaded  Grove — a  marble  urn ,  l., 
near  the  banks  of  a  river — a  rustic  seat,  with  a  weep¬ 
ing  willow  over  it.  At  the  back  of  the  grove  is  seen  the 
boundaries  of  a  park ,  and  an  extensive  country  beyond  it. 

Enter  Alfred,  l. 

Alf.  There  is  the  brook  poor  Maria  augments  with  her 
tears — here  the  willow  she  ruffles  with  her  sighs — there 
dwell  the  echoes  that  respond  to  her  plaintive  minstrelsy — 
and  this  is  thy  work,  thou  unfeeling,  but  too  bewitching 
man.  I  really  had  no  idea  that  my  person  and  manners 
would  have  been  so  fatal.  In  future,  I  shall  mind  what 
I’m  about,  and,  by  an  acrid  severity,  neutralize  the  horrid 
poison  of  this  foolish  tongue,  and  prevent  further  mischief 
to  the  soft,  fond,  believing  sex. 

i  Enter  Mr.  Selborne,  motioning  to  Maria,  r. 
Well,  Sir,  where  is  she  ? 

Mr.  S.  You  may  observe  her  in  that  grove. 

Alf.  I  don’t  see.  Yes,  there  I  caught  a  glimpse — how 
my  heart  beats  ! 

Mr.  S'.  Sing  to  her,  that  will  attract  her. 

Alf.  Sing  !  Sir,  ’tis  with  shame  and  sorrow  I  own  that 
I  can’t  sing. 

Mr,  S.  Not  sing  !  poor  man,  I  pity  you. 

Alf.  Thank  you,  Sir — I’ve  done  mischief  enough  with- 
i  out  singing.  Oh  I  if  I  could  but  have  sung — 

Mr.  S.  See  1  she  advances. 

[Mariawalks  down  the  grove,  and  seats 
h  rself  under  the  willow. ± 

< Mar .  Alfred  1 

Mr.  S.  That’s  the  name  she  always  pronounces. 

Alf.  I  don’t  wonder  at  it!  ’tis  a  very  pretty  name — Maria! 
Mr.  S.  Hush  ! 

Alf.  [Aside.']  He  won’t  let  me  speak  to  her.  I  wish  I 
could  get  rid  of  him. 

Enter  Fixture,  l. 

Fix.  [To  Selborne.]  Sir,  your  uncle  is  asking — 

[Selborne  stops  his  mouth. 
Alf.  [Apart  to  Fixture.]  Get  your  master  away,  and 
there’s  another  guinea. 

Mr.  S.  How  provoking,  that  my  presence  should  be 
required  elsewhere — I’m  very  sorry — 

C 
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Alf.  So  am  I,  Sir;  but  [Shouldering  him]  business,  » 

you  know,  Sir —  ,  .  e. 

jp \x.  [Pulling  his  coat.]  Yes,  business,  bir. 

Mr.  S.  ’Tis  unlucky  !  ,  4. 

Alf.  Very  true  ;  [Pushing  him]  but,  in  your  situation 

ceremony  would  be  highly  improper. 

Fix.  [Pulling  him  by  the  coat.]  Oh  !  very  improper. 

[Exeunt  Selborne  and  Fixture ,  l. 

/Mar.  Heigho! 

Alf.  She  sighs,  and  parts  the  branches  of  the  weeping 
willow  with  her  long,  interesting,  melancholy  fingers. 
jMar.  [Advancing.]  Alfred  1 
Alf.  Again,  my  name  1 

-Mar.  What  proofs  did  I  not  give  you  of  my  love  ? — Did 
I  not  engross  your  time,  exhaust  your  patience — did  I  not 
prefer  tormenting  you  to  any  other  of  your  sex  ? 

Alf.  Kind  soul,  she  did  ! 

Mar.  And  what  was  my  return  ?  You  smiled  in  my 
r.bsence — went  to  sleep  in  my  presence— preferred  the 
Spring  Meeting,  at  the  course  of  Newmarket,  to  meeting 
with  me  in  the  theatre  of  the  Haymarket  1 
Alf.  I  was  that  wretch. 

And  while  my  heart  fluttered  with  the  hope  that 
you  were  arranging  our  marriage  with  Mr.  Buckle,  the 
proctor,  you  were  settling  a  race  with  Mr.  Buckle,  the 
jockey — then  I  lost  my  senses. 

Alf.  And  I  my  match — I’ll  venture  to  speak  to  her — 
Maria ! 

~**Mar.  Who  calls  Maria  ? 

Alf.  One  who  loves  her  !  Have  you  forgotten  Alfred  ? 
Mar.  Oh  1  no  ;  but  he  forsook  me  :  yet  even  then, 
when  rivals  asked  my  hand,  my  heart — at  the  concert — in 
the  waltz — mark  how  I  answered  them. 

SONG.— Maria. 

Air — “  Emma  of  Feydeau 

When  harmony  awakens  each  bosom  to  joy, 

Gay,  artful  lovers  those  moments  employ ; 

In  dulcet  notes  sighing, 

In  cadences  dying, 

Each  whispers— “  Ah  can  you  these  raptures  destroy?” 

I  only  reply— la,  le,  lal,  &c.  [Dunces.'] 

The  maze  of  the  waltz  to  the  lover  has  charms, 

It  animates  hope,  it  prudence  disarms — 

Pursuing,  then  pressing. 

Encircling,  caressing, 

I  only  reply— la,  le,  lal,  &c. 

[Dances,  and  Ihen  sinks  into  dejection. 
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Alf.  How  she  waltzes  !  What  an  invaluable  wife  I  have 
lost !  [ Addressing  her.]  But  if  Maria  remembered  Alfred, 

jshe  would  look  kindly  on  him. 

Mar.  [Smiling.]  Hoes  she  now  look  angry  ? 

Alf.  She  would  offer  Alfred  her  hand. 

^oes  sh,e, now  ref«*e  it  ?  [He  takes  her  hand. 
Alj.  She  would  find  an  asylum  in  his  arms. 

[She  sinks  into  his  arms. 


Enter  Sir  Mark  Chase,  l. 

Sir  M.  In  a  gallant’s  arms  !  Mercy  on  us  1  mercv  on 
us  !  Aye,  you  may  well  hide  your  face  ! 

[Mat  ia  faintly  shrieks ,  covers  her  face 
with  her  veil,  and  runs  off,  r. 

Alf.  Confound  this  vexatious  unfortunate  ! — and  at 
such  a  moment.  Yet,  what  can  I  say  to  him  ?  [In  a  pa¬ 
thetic  tone.]  Why,  unhappy  old  gentleman,  will  you  in¬ 
trude  yourself  ? 

Sir  M.  [fra  the  same  tone.]  Why,  impertinent  young 
jackanapes,  will  you  intrude  yourself? 

.  Alf.  [Irritated.]  ’Sdeath  1  you  have  wounded  mv  feel¬ 
ings. 

Sir  M.  [With  the  same  irritation.]  ’Sdeath,  Sir,  vou 
have  killed  my  macaw.  Who  the  devil  are  you,  and  how 
dare  you  take  liberties  with  a  married  lady  ? 

Alf.  [Aside.]  Married!  Maria  married!  But  I  must 
not  irritate  him  ;  I  must  pursue  the  soothing  system. 
[Aloud.]  Hush  !  be  quiet ;  you’ll  bring  on  the  fever. 

Sir  M.  [Alarmed.]  The  fever !  shall  I  ?  Oh  dear !  I 
hope  not. 

Alf.  How  he  looks — ’tis  quite  afflicting  to  see  such  a 
desolation. 

Sir  M.  Do  I  look  ill  ? 

Alf.  I  pronounce  him  incurable. 

Sir  M.  Incurable  !  I  hope  not.  Don’t  shake  your 
head — they  tell  me  here  I  am  getting  better. 

Alf.  [Sighing  and  smiling .]  Aye,  I  dare  sav-thev  do. 
Sir  M.  I’ve  had  a  consultation  of  London  doctors. 

Alf.  No  doubt,  no  doubt. 

.  Sir  M-  [Fumbling  for  a  letter,  ivhich  he  produces  and 
gives  to  Alfred.]  You  see  they  give  me  hopes— look,  pray 
look!  [Begins  counting  his  pulse  rapidly]  One,  two, 
three,  four,  five,  six,  &c. 

Alf.  What’s  this?  “To  Sir  Mark  Chase,  Warrendey 
Hall,  free,  Alfred  Highflyer.’’  My  own  frank!  Warrender 
Hall  I  [Looking  about ,  with  energy.]  Sir  1 
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M  r  Alarmed."]  What's  the  matter  ? 

%  H.u  ’.—it  mast  be  so.  S.r,  am  com. 

yelled  to  ask  a  delicate  question  \is  heai. 

Sir  M.  I  know  what  you  mean-’tis  the  very  next 
honse-here,  you  may  see  the  high  wa  1_  house 

Alf.  [Jumps  up.}  I  see  the  mgn  wau 

l0^0Yaei:ierantbtethin°k  it  is-Oh  I  this  accounts 
bit  XVI.  Jute  IS  fiear^i  R. 

f“rj/icS  kAUha%m'y  AyTaye,  they  are  following  up  their 

J%:  b„«‘f  l  donVJr  it-  [Aifc]  I’"  {"“ft* 

be  deceived— I’ll  turn  the  tables  on  them  kgad  . 
give  them  a  Roland  for  their  Oliver.  Hark  !  what  heavenly 
rL,,,; P  1  it  comes  from  the  azure  canopy  ot 

Sir  M.  {Soothinz  him.}  No,  no,  it  comes  from  the  blue 

parlour. 

Alf.  ’Tis  the  muse,  Euterpe. 

Sir  M.  No,  ’tis  Fanny  Tiverton. 

Alf  It  whispers,  ’tis  a  celestial  lyre.  _ 

SirM.  ’Tis  an  infernal  liar,  if  it  whispers  any  such 

th^/bDTirmusicl  What  threw  down  the  walls  of 
Jericho  ?  Music  1  What  drew  Eurydice  from  the  shades  . 
Music!  How  did  Apollo  build  the  Theban  wall.  By 

mU£ir  M.  [To  himself. ]  Music,  quotha  1  I  wonder  what 
tune  Apollo  fiddled  when  he  turned  mason  ? 

Alf.  What  tune?  Stoneybatter— Tol  de  rol. 

J  [Dances  up,  c. 

Sir  M.  ’Tis  a  clear  case  ;  I’ll  steal  away,  and  give  in¬ 
formation  at  the  next  door,  to  secure  him.  \pxxt,  L. 

Alf.  Now,  if  I  can  find  my  grooms,  and  give  them  the 
cu z— [Going,  R.]— I  shall  be  revenged  on  them  all  lor  the 

trick  they  have  played  me. 

Enter  Mrs.  Fixture,  r. 


Mrs.  F.  Well — I’ve  got  the  secret  from  my  husband  at 
last.  Oh!  here’s  the  gentleman  in  the  green  coat.  Pity 
such  a  handsome  man  as  Mr.  Selborne  should  be  married. 
[ Courtesies .]  I  hope  your  honour’s  well,  and  your  spouse. 

Alf.  [Aside.]  Spouse  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  Mr.  Selborne,  your  real  spouse. 

Alf.  Selborne  1  [Aside.]  Pveal  spouse  l 

Mrs.  F.  Ah !  you  are  surprised  at  my  knowing  the 
secret ;  but  my  husband  has  told  me  all. 
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Alf.  Your  husband  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Is  Fixture,  the  butler  don’t  be  angry  with 
him  for  telling  me. 

Alf.  Not  at  all !  on  the  contrary,  I’m  quite  delighted. 

Mrs.  F.  I  say  !  what  a  trick  you  played  that  Mr.  High¬ 
flyer — how  like  a  fool  he  must  look — [Laughing'] — Ha!  ha! 

Alf.  1  dare  say  he  does.  [ Laughing ]  Ha!  ha  1  [Aside.] 
Remarkably  pleasant  this. 

Mrs.  F.  And  has  Sir  Mark  no  suspicion  of  the  trick  you 
!  played  him  ? 

Alf.  Oh!  of  the  trick  we  played  Sir  Mark!  Oh,  no; 
and  so  your  husband  told  you  all — what,  all  about — eh  ? 

Mrs.  F.  Yes,  all  about  your  private  marriage  with 
Miss  Tiverton,  and  pretending  to  Sir  Mark  you  had  mar¬ 
ried  Miss  Darlington,  and — 

Alf  [Aside.]  What  do  I  hear !  Maria  unmarried!  I 
shall  betray  myself — What  a  lucky  fellow  Fixture  is  to  have 
so  discreet,  and  yet  so  blooming,  and  bewitching  a  wife  ! 

Mrs.  F.  [Simpering  and  courtesying .]  Oh  dear,  Sir  1 
but  he’s  so  jealous — 

Alf.  ’Tis  always  the  case — those  husbands  are  sure  to 
be  most  jealous  whose  wives  give  them  the  least  reason. 

[He puts  his  arm  round  her  waist,  and  toys  with  her  hand. 

Mrs.  F.  Very  true,  Sir. 

Alf  They  are  sure  to  misconstrue  the  most  innocent 
freedoms.  [Kisses  her.] 

Mrs.  F.  So  they  do,  Sir — now,  I  only  went  to  Taunton 
Races  with  a  friend,  and  he  has  made  such  a  worrit  ever 
since,  to  find  out  who  it  was. 

Alf  Taunton  Races  !  [Aside.]  There’s  a  rod  in  pickle 
for  Mr.  Fixture,  who  introduced  me  to  this  labyrinth  of 
riddles. 

Mrs.  F.  Here  comes  my  old  man — pray,  don’t  say  a 
word  about  the  secret,  or  the  races.  [Exit,  r. 

Alf.  Oh,  no  ! — 

Enter  Fixture,  l. 


Fix.  [Placing  his  hand  above  his  eyes,  to  assist  his 
sight.]  Why,  yes,  it  is  her  ! 

Alf .  [Kissing  his  hand  to  her.]  Good  bv,  you  sly 
:  rogue,  I  shall  see  you  again  at  Taunton  Races  ? 

Fix.  Taunton  Races  ?  [With  solemn  trepidation.] 
What  do  you  know  of  Taunton  Races  ; 

Alf.  That  my  filly  bolted,  and — 

Fix.  Don’t  talk  of  your  bolting  filly,  but  tell  me  about 
mine.  What  do  you  know  of  that  young  person  ? 
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Alf.  Don’t  be  agitated,  there’s  no  cause  for  alarm— r 
certainly  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  there  ;  but  she  was 
under  the  protection  of  an  elderly  gentleman. 

Fix.  [ Breathless .]  Who  ? 

'  Alf.  A  Sir  Mark  Chase,  as  I  understood. 

Fix.  My  master !  oh,  the  hoary  villain  ! 

Alf.  Therefore,  your  daughter— 

Fix.  Daughter  !  [In  agony.']  She  s  my  wife  !  If  there 
be  poison — or,  what’s  more  deadly,  law  in  the  land, 
j,jj_  [Rushes  out ,  h. 

Alf.  Ha!  ha! — here  comes  the  seducer — ha!  ha!  I 
must  avoid  him,  and  give  my  grooms  their  instructions.  I’ll 
teach  them  to  make  me  the  victim  of  their  plots.  [Exit,  R. 


Enter  Sir  Mark  Chase,  l. 

Sir  M.  I’ve  procured  two  persons  to  secure  him;  but 
where  has  the  poor  creature  wandered  ? 

Enter  Mrs.  Fixture,  r. 

Mrs.  F.  I  saw  my  old  man  scuttling  along  ! 

Sir  M.  Hannah  !  have  you  seen  Mr.  Highflyer  ? 

Mrs.  F.  No,  Sir;  but  I’ve  seen  Mr.  Selborne.  What  a 
fine,  easy,  graceless  gentleman  ! 

Sir  M.  Very. 

Mrs.  F.  But  I’ve  a  notion  he’s  a  wild  one ;  he  began 
rumpling  me  about. 

Sir  M.  [Aside.]  Rumpling  her  about  !  Was  there  ever 
such  a  devil  of  a  fellow  ! 


Enter  Fixture,  behind,  from  l.  s.  e»  ;  he  starts  at  seeing 

them. 

You  must  not  listen  to  tnese  young  fellows — Fixture  is 
disposed  to  be  jealous — therefore,  my  dear  Hannah,  be 
prudent,  and  you  know  I’ll  always  be  your  friend 

[Fixture,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  ghastly 
looks,  rushes  in  between  them. 

Fix.  I  dare  say  you  will. 

Sir  M.  Fixture  !  what’s  the  matter  with  the  man  ? 

Mrs.  F.  He  seems  in  pain — where’s  your  complaint  ? 
Fix.  In  my  head,  in  my  heart — Taunton  Races  !  Oh, 
you  young  viper  !  Oh,  you  old  dragon  1 

Sir  M.  Old  dragon  !  I  see  how  it  is — every  soul  in  my 
family  have  lost  their  senses — and  I  shall  soon  be  in  the 
family  way  myself. 

Fix.  Oh.  you  old  poacher!  There’s  your  service — 
[Snapping  his  fingers] — there’s  your  livery — [Throwing 
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it  — there’s  your  baggage — [ Handing  his  wife  over  to 

Sir  Mark] — I’ll  have  law  and  poison — an  attorney  and  an 
apothecary.  [ Rushes  out ,  r. 

Sir  M.  [Faintly.]  Baggage  ! — old  poacher  ! — no  con¬ 
stitution  can  stand  this  ! 

Mrs.  F.  Oh  dear  !  oh  dear  ! 

Sir  M  [ Angrily ]  What’s  the  matter  with  you? 

Mrs.  F.  Indeed,  I’m  innocent  of  all  such  naughty 
doings,  and  I  dare  say,  so  are  you,  Sir;  at  least,  I’m  sure 
you  look  innocent. 

Sir  M.  Nonsense  !  now,  must  I  be  tormented  with  her 
;  mewlings.  [Mrs.  Fixture  sobs  violently.]  Zounds  !  don’t 
go  into  a  fit.  [Runs  and  supports  her  in  his  arms. J  Come, 

Enter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selborne  and  M  \  n  i  a  t  n. 

come,  don’t  take  it  so  to  heart,  and  I’ll  try  to  persuade 
Fixture  that  he  has  no  cause  to  be  jealous  of  us. — There, 
there  !  [Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selborne  and  Maria  advance 

round  Sir  Mark. 

Mr.  S.  The  world’s  at  an  end  ! 

*~~Mar.  Oh,  you  naughty  man,  you  naughty  man  !  [Laugh¬ 
ing.]  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  M.  Confound  you  all !  what  do  you  mean  ?  Go 
along,  you  hussey  !  [Exit  Mrs.  Fixture ,  r. 

— - — Mar.  Oh,  Sir  Mark  I 

Mr.  S.  Oh,  uncle  ! 

Sir  M.  Oh,  nephew  !  you  think  by  this  ridiculous  laugh 
to  cover  your  own  profligacy — she  says  you  have  been 
rumpling  her  about — she  charges  you  with  taking  improper 
liberties. 

Mrs.  S.  [Apart  to  Mr.  Selborne.]  Is  that  true,  George? 

Mr.  S.  [To  Mrs.  S'.]  Upon  my  soul,  1  never  saw  her 
till  this  moment,  I  solemnly  assure  you,  my  dear  Fanny. 

[They  go  up,  r.,  disputing. 

Mar.  But  now  to  find  Alfred,  to  clear  the  mystery  to 
him  ;  I  assure  you,  Sir  Mark,  your  seeing  Mr.  Highflyer 
at  my  feet  was  the  most  innocent  jest — 

Sir  M.  [Incredulously .]  I  dare  say  it  was  ;  but,  poor 
fellow,  he’s  past  jesting  with  now. 

~  Mar.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Sir  M.  Mean  !— that  he’s  gone — 

Mr.  S.  Gone  ! 

Sir  M.  Out  of  his  senses. 

Mr.  S.  [Laughing.]  Ha!  ha!  ha! 

Sir  M.  Come,  come,  ’uis  no  laughing  matter.  The 
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poor  creature  owned  be  ought  to  have  been  taken  to  the 
next  house;  and  when  I  told  him  you  were  married— 
—*~Mar.  You  told  him  I  was  married  ? 

Sir  M.  To  be  sure. 

■ — "Mar.  Ave,  then  he  stormed — 

Sir  M.  No,  he  did  not ;  he  began  dancing  to  the  tune 
of  Stoneybatter. 

"Mar .  Dancing  !  then  he  is  lost  indeed. 

Mr.  S.  Don’t  be  alarmed — ’tis  some  mistake  of  Sir  Mark's. 

Enter  two  Grooms,  l.,  running. 

First  G.  You  run  that  way,  Sam — Stop — I’ve  got  him. 

[ Clasping  Mr.  Selborne. 
Mr.  S.  [, Shaking  him  off.']  What  in  the  devil’s  name 
are  you  about  ? 

First  G.  Beg  ten  thousand  pardons,  Sir — oh,  my  poor 
master  !  Ladies,  you  have  not  got  him  about  you  ? 

“ Mar .  What  do  you  mean  ?  what  master  ? 

First  G.  Mr.  Highflyer,  ma’am. 

-Mr*'  What  of  him  ? 

First  G.  Escaped,  ma’am. 

Sir  M.  Did  not  1  say  so  ? 

First  G.  Yes,  ma’am,  escaped  from  us,  ma’am,  and  he 
gave  us  the  slip,  ma’am.  He’ll  do  some  mischief  1  Oh!  my 
poor — Eh  !  there  he  is — I  see  him — follow. 

[. Exeunt  Grooms ,  r. 
Sir  M.  {A  great  noise  of  breaking  glass  heard ,  r.] 
There,  did  not  I  tell  you  ?  Confound  him,  he  has  got  into 
the  green-house.  Here,  Gardener,  Fixture,  Gregory  ! 

{Exit  Sir  M.  Chase,  r. 

Mr.  S.  Courage,  Maria  ! 

Mar.  I  shall  never  recover  the  shock  !  To  assume  de¬ 
rangement — to — an  unfortunate,  that  was  its  victim. 
Dreadful  idea !  Oh,  Alfred !  and  have  I  only  found  you 
faithful  to  lose  you  for  ever  1 

Mr.  S.  Nay,  I  alone  was  to  blame  ;  let  us  seek  him. 

— ^Mar.  Music  had  always  the  greatest  power  over  him. 
Sing,  my  dear  Frances.;  try,  by  its  influence,  to  attract 
him  hither.  Come,  Sir — poor  lost  Alfred  !  — 

[. Exeunt  Maria  and  Mr.  Selborne,  r.  and  l. 

Enter  Alfred,  his  dress  a  little  deranged,  r.  u.  e 

Alf.  Ha!  ha  1  I  have  escaped  the  baronet — now,  if  I 
can  find  the  bride,  I’ll  give  Mr.  Selborne  a  pleasant  half 
hour..  Who  have  we  here  ?  by  heavens,  a  Hebe  1  [ Retires  up. 
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SONG. — Mrs.  Selborne. 

Original  Air. 

Sweet  soothing  lyre, 

Thy  my  "tic  power  prevailing, 

And  my  weak  song, 

To  calm  the  troubled  breast ; 

Lull  by  thy  strains 
The  anguish’d  heart, 

Hush  by  thy  spell 

The  troubled  soul  to  rest. 

Ah !  pleasing  power, 

Hush  every  grove ; 

And  harmonize  the  soul 
To  peace  and  love. 

Alfred  advances ;  Mrs.  Selborne  utters  a  loud  scream. 

Alf.  ’Tis  just,  that  the  breast  which  causes  such  emo¬ 
tions,  should,  in  its  turn,  be  agitated. 

Mrs.  S.  Oh  !  he’s  quite  temperate,  I’m  glad  I  have  such 
influence  over  him — I  must  practise  the  soothing  system. 

Af.  Your  voice,  fair  creature,  wrapt  my  soul  in  sweet- 
oblivion  ;  but  your  animated  beauties  wake  me  to  admi¬ 
ration — to  delight  1 

Mrs.  S.  [Aside.]  There’s  nothing  flighty  in  that ;  on 
the  contrary,  I  think  he  talks  very  sensibly.  Sir,  if  my  hum¬ 
ble  powers  of  pleasing  can  contribute  to  your  happiness — 

Alf.  Oh  l  lady,  at  first  your  eyes  dazzled  by  their 
lustre  ;  but  the  beams  of  kindness  they  now  emit  kindle  a 
flame  pure  as  the  ray  that  vivified  it. 

Mrs.  S.  How  rationally  he  expresses  himself ! — but, 
Sir,  were  you  not  attached  to  Miss  Darlington  ? 

Af.  Formerly;  but  she’s  now  married  ;  and,  indeed,  so 
happy,  that  I  rejoice  in  their  union — even  now  I  saw  the 
happy  pair  reclining  on  a  mossy  bank. 

Mrs.  S.  [Alarmed.]  On  a  mossy  bank  ! 

Af.  The  grove  echoed  with  their  kisses  ! 

Mrs.  S.  Kisses  !  [Going.]  Where  are  they  ? 

Alf.  [Restraining  her.]  ’Tis  a  retreat  hallowed  by 
wedded  love — we  must  not  profane  it. 

Re-enter  Mr.  Selborne  and  Maria.,  observed  by  Alfred. 

nmmmMar.  There  they  are. 

Mr.  S.  But  what  are  they  about  ? 

Af.  Instead  of  interrupting,  let  us  emulate  their  hap¬ 
piness.  May  I  not  be  allowed  to  approach  the  shrine  of 
my  adoration  ? 

Mrs.  S.  [Aside. ]  I  must  not  irritate  him. 

Alf.  May  I  not  be  permitted  to  enfold  the  object  of  my 
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idolatry ;  to  offer  an  oblation  of  ten  thousand  kisses  ? 
[Takes  her  round  the  waist  and  kisses  her  hand  rapturously . 

[Mr.  Selborne  and  Maria  rush  in  between  them, 
Alfred  throws  himself  into  a  garden  chair, 
and  amuses  himself  in  blowing  the  leaves  off 
a  flower,  or  some  idiotic  trifle. 

Mr.  S.  Fanny  1  what  are  you  about,  Fanny  ? 

“~~*Mar.  My  dear  friend,  what  are  you  about? 

Mrs.  S.  Practising  the  soothing  system. 

Mr.  S.  The  soothing  system  !  Zounds,  ma’am,  the  irri¬ 
tating  system. 

•MAar.  Is  this  your  friendship  ?  this  your  return  for  my — 

Mrs.  S.  Acting  to  perfection  the  character  of  a  loving 
wife. 

Mr.  S.  To  be  found  in  a  man’s  arms  ! 

Mrs.  S-  To  recline  on  a  mossy  bank — to  make  a  grove 
echo  with  kisses  ! 

Mr.  S.  Madam,  the  evidence  of  my  eyes — 

Mrs.  S.  Sir,  the  evidence  of  my  ears — 

— ^~&Iar.  Hush  !  hush  !  you  forget  the  unhappy  object  who 
sits  there,  unconscious  of  the  misery  he  occasions.  Sel¬ 
borne,  be  composed — depend  on’t,  he  mistook  your  wife 
for  me. 

Mr.  S.  Possibly;  but  I’ll  take  care  he  don’t  make  the 
same  mistake  again 

[Taking  his  wife  under  his  arm,  and  wiping  the 
hand  Alfred  has  kissed. 

— Mar.  Mention  my  name  to  him — say  I’m  near,  but  with 
caution. 

Mr.  S.  [To  Alfred .]  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  acquainted 
with  Miss  Darlington  ? 

Af.  Oh,  yes,  Sir ! — I  knew  Miss  Darlington. 

Mr.  S.  She  is  here. 

Af.  Is  she  ? — Ah  !  how  do  you  ? — Give  you  joy — nice 
weather,  is  not  it  ? — been  at  Brighton  lately  ? 

Mar .  Oh  !  quite  lost — quite  irrational  ! 

Mrs.  S.  I  own  I  cannot  perceive  it. 

Alf  Ladies,  won’t  you  walk,  and  enjoy  this  smiling 
landscape  ?  How  lovely  nature  has  here  distributed  her 
charms.  [Between  the  ladies.]  I’ve  just  come  from 
Brighton.  Bow,  wow,  wow — [Barks  like  a  dog] — been 
bathing  there — the  doctors  call  it  being  dipped.  Damn  the 
fellows  !  they  almost  drowned  me. 

/"■j* Mar .  But— but — why — did — did — they  order  you  to  be 
dipped  ? 

Af.  Why  ?  Ask  me  not  the  cause — it  strikes  upon  my 
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brain.  ’Tis  here !  and  here  !  and  there,  and  every¬ 
where  1 

[-Seems  convulsed.']  Ha  !  ha  !  ha  ! — Oh  !  oh  ! 

Mar.  What’s  the  matter  ? 

Alf.  Spasms!  spasms! — Ha!  ha!  ha! 

[Rises  up,  seems  more  convulsed,  and  falls  into 
Maria's  arms,  exhausted. 

Mar.  Oh  !  that  he  could  know  my  feelings — that  he 
could  hear  my  vow,  that  I  will  never  be  another’s. 

Alf.  [Starting  up.]  But  will  you  be  mine?  Are  you 
not  married  ? 

X  -Mar.  Are  you  not  out  of  your  senses  ? 

Alf.  Yes,  with  joy!  Oh!  Maria,  how  we  have  trifled 
with  our  happiness.  But  explain. 

Mr .  S.  Suffice  it,  my  pretended  marriage  with  this  lady 
was  to  prevent  my  uncle  disinheriting  me. 

Alf.  And  your  real  wife — 

Mr.  S.  Is  here.  Let  this  embrace  vouch  for  my  veracity 
and  my  happiness.  [Embraces  Mrs.  Selborne. 

Alf.  [Embracing  Maria.]  And  this  for  mine. 

Enter  Sir  Mark  Chase  and  Domestics,  l. 

Sir  M.  There  they  are,  all  hugging  again,  madman  and 
all.  You  audacious  devils!  what  are  you  laughing  at? 
But  you  shall  be  divorced — you  shall  be  divorced  if  it  cost 
me  ten  thousand  pounds.  v 

Mr.  S.  Sir,  it  shan’t  cost  you  a  penny. 
f<Mar.  Not  a  penny,  Sir. 

Sir  M.  Why.  ar’n’t  you  married,  George  ? 

Mr.  S.  Yes,  Sir — to  this  lady. 

Sir  M.  [To  Maria.]  And  you  are — 

^-Mar.  [Bowing. ]  Going  to  be  married  to  this  gentleman. 
Sir  M.  But,  George,  to  deceive  your  uncle. 

Mr.  S.  Sir,  that  horrid  new  shilling  you  threatened  me 
with. 

Sir  M.  What,  my  favourite  Maria  to  plot  against  me  ! 
i  [To  Mrs.  Selborne.]  Well,  well,  come  here,  you  pretty 
.rogue,  and  kiss  your  uncle.  [Kisses  Mrs.  Selborne.] 
Well,  now  I  have  only  to  alter  my  will,  and  perhaps  the 
day  after  to-morrow  you  may  be  in  possession  ;  at  present, 
I’m  as  well  as  any  man  in  England. 

. y'Mar.  Then,  dear  Sir  Mark,  let  well  alone. 

Sir  M.  And  don’t  you  want  to  dance  over  my  grave 
Mrs.  S.  No,  Sir  ;  we  want  you  to  dance  at  our  wedding. 
Sir  M.  Do  you  ?  Ecod  !  here  goes — let’s  have  the  fid¬ 
dles.  Maria,  you  shan’t  want  a  dower. 
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FINALE.—  (Omnes.) — Original  Air. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sei/boHne,  Maria,  and  Alfred. 

Heart  with  heart  uniting, 

Village  belis  inviting. 

Marriage  vows  delighting. 

If  you  allow  the  bans. 

Chorus.  [ Omnet .]  Heart  with  heart,  &c. 

Sir  Mark.  I  your  presence  courting, 

Ask  your  kind  resorting, 

To  protect  your  sporting, 

O’er  our  fairy  lands. 

Chorus.  Heart  with  heart,  &c. 


DISPOSITION  OF  THE  CHARACTERS  AT  THE: 
FALL  OF  THE  CURTAIN. 

Mbs.  S.  Mr.  S.  Sir  M.  Mar.  Ai  r. 
r.]  Servants  and  Chorus.  !  h. 
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